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ABSTRACT 



This paper briefly reviews some of the circumstantial 
explanations for the unusual grip the report "A Nation At Risk" (National 
Commission on Excellence in Education, 1983) has had on the imagination of 
the U.S. public. Beyond these explanations, "A Nation At Risk" is a unique 
form of lament when it was published, not only did the political maneuvering 
of many parties bring the report to greater attention than reports on 
education normally receive, but the structure, rhetorical tone, and fervor of 
the report, with its suggestions of a nation fallen from grace, gripped the 
national soul as though it were a sermon. Years after its publication, "A 
Nation At Risk" remains a subject of commentary and study. As a genre, the 
Jeremiad foretells destruction because of the evil of a group. In addition, 
the "American Jeremiad" offers in addition the idea of catharsis and 
redemption through hard work, sacrifice, and rededication, focusing attention 
on the possible future in contrast to current failure. The report weaves 
together powerful strains of U.S. identity, including a fear of lost cohesion 
and the falling away from the mission of a chosen people. (SLD) 
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Writer ’s note: To keep the running text of the paper clean and in focus, I placed much 
substantiating information to footnotes. 



Hearken To the Sound of the Trumpet : 
A Nation At Risk as an American Jeremiad 

“...I set watchmen over you, 

Saying, “Hearken to the sound of the trumpet.” 

But they said, “We will not hearken.” 

Therefore hear, ye nations... 

Behold, I will bring evil upon this people. 

Even the fruit of their thoughts. 

Because they have not hearkened unto my words. 

Nor to my law. 

But rejected it.” 

JEREMIAH 6:17-19 



The April, 1983 publication of A Nation At Risk , the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education’s 36-page “open letter to the American people” was, for reasons 
sometimes inexplicable to those in the education field, one of the most important 
focusing events in recent American educational history.' 

Although it burst upon the educational stage during a period of relative public 
quiescence and political inopportunity — for instance, a member of the Commission’s 



’ A focusing event, as many instinctively know, is a crisis or manufactured happening which brings to the 
attention of the public a problem which may have lain dormant in the collective political or cultural mind. 

Or as John W. Kingdon writes in Agendas. Alternatives, and Public Policies : “[Political] problems are 
often not self-evident... They need a little push to get the attention of people in and around government. 

That push is sometimes provided by a focusing event like a crisis or disaster that comes along to call 
attention to the problem...” (New York: Harpercollins, 1995), p. 94 

^ Gerald Horton [ANAR panelist] notes that “...a few months into the first triumphant year of Mr. Reagan’s 
presidency [in 1981], there seemed to be little prospect for a substantial audience for a report on education. 
Except for occasional references to a gap between the achievements registered in schools in the U.S. and 
USSR, public interest in the subject was at a low ebb. The last two high points of public concern with 
education had come some time ago, in 1958, with President Eisenhower’s National Defense Education Act, 
and in 1965, with President Johnson’s Elementary and Secondary Education Act. ...The momentum in 1983 
seemed to be going all the other way. Mr. Reagan had promised to abolish the Department of Education; 
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own panel noted that public interest in education was at a distinctly low ebb in the early 
1980 ’s — Nation At Risk {ANAR) nonetheless provoked intense emotional reaction when 
it was first published, and is referred to, in and out of the educational literature, as among 
“the most significant documents in the history of American public education.”^ 

Perceived by some as an important wake-up call, and by others as a sort of 
virulent strain of mad-cow virus spread through the populace, with depth charging force 
the report announced the failure of schools to deliver high levels of academic attainment 
to a vast number of its pupils. Called a “lightning rod as well as the rallying point” in 
uncountable summaries on the status of American education since its release, it has been 
identified as the central document which catalyzed “a movement to overhaul education to 
make it meet the demands of a modern-day market.”"^ and political and cultural flashpoint 
which ushered us into a new era of school reform, with entirely new goals and emphases.^ 



his administration had initiated cutbacks that augured a marked decrease in federal funding for 
education...” (Holton, Gerald, “A Nation At Risk Revisited, " Daedalus , Fall, 1984) 

Echoing Holton’s reflections, in his analysis of the report three years after its publication, Philip G. Altbach 
also notes that 1983 was not an apparently ripe moment for ground-breaking work in school reform. “In the 
1970s, economic recession [turned]., .public opinion against education just as demographic shifts meant that 
fewer young people were entering the schools. These elements proved a powerful combination for decline 
and the nation’s schools barely managed to survive the decade [and did so] by cutting programmes, keeping 
teacher salaries steady and barely maintaining educational quality at levels established in the 1960s.” 
(Altbach, Philip G., “ *A Nation at Risk*: the educational reform debate in the United States’*, Prospects, 

No. 3, 1986, p. 340. 

^ The quote is from the New York Times , and is an evaluation of the report’s significance five years after 
publication upon the death of Terrel Bell. (Fiske, Edward B., “55 Pages That Shook the US. Education 
World f New York Times , April 27, 1 988, B 1 0) 

^ Obituary of Terrel H. Bell, New York Times , June 24, 1996, B8 

^ See, for instance, Patricia Albjerg Graham’s historical analysis of the changing missions of public schools 
and the significance of A Nation At Risk . Graham argues that with A Nation At Risk the United States 
entered a new era of school reform in which the high achievement of all students has become to be the 
central mission of public schools. Moving out of a period in which equal access to schooling was a critical 
concern of educational leaders (the 1954 Brown versus Board of Education, Title 1 legislation, and other 
anti-discrimination suits marking this era), A Nation At Risk helped place the goal of academic excellence 
for all students, or world class academic standards by the year 2000, as a central mission of public schools- 
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Although criticized by major scholarly voices as “a shamefully poor document 
that was totally inadequate in its recommendations” (Mortimer Adler); as an “inadequate 
diagnosis of the problem” and a “terribly narrow vision of what American education 
might be” (Lawrence Cremin); and castigated for “exaggerated claims based on flimsy 
evidence”® (William Gardner, Dean of the College of Education at the University of 
Minnesota), the report galvanized reaction in a way no other document on education 
appears to have done subsequently. 



The purpose of this paper is to very briefly review some of the circumstantial 
explanations for the report’s unusual grip on the historical imagination, and to suggest 
that beyond these, A Nation At Risk is a unique form of American lament. Not only did 
the keen political maneuvering of many parties bring the report to far greater attention 
than documents on education normally receive, but the structure, rhetorical tone and 
fervor of the report— with its suggestions of an America fallen from grace— gripped the 
national soul in an archetypal sermon in the village square. 

As we re-experience the “shame” of another TIMSS report (1997), which details 
the failure of our schools to compete at “highest global standards,” or when a large 
portion of Massachusetts teachers receive failing grades on licensing exams and John 
Silber, the State School Board Chairman, thunders to cast out the underperformers. 



for the first time in American history. (Graham, Patricia Albjerg, "Assimilation, Adjustment, and Access,” 
in Learning From the Past . Diane Ravitch and Maris A. Vinovskis, Editors (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1995). 

^ William Gardner also complained of ANAR’s “pontificat[ion] on matters about which there could scarcely 
be agreement, ...and [for] recommendations that either cost too much, could not be implemented or [were] 
too general to have any meaning” 
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viewed through the lens of A Nation At Risk, we may still be a nation searching for a way 
back to our divine path, back to our God-inspired mission. 

In fact, it is the frequency and fervor of reaction to the report, five, ten and 
fifteen years after its publication, and the degree to which it appears to be an emotional 
crisis in the cyclical history of education, that A Nation At Risk emerged for me as having 
a power beyond the usual, accepted explanations for its influence. 



Very briefly, a quick look at the immediate circumstances and reaction to the 
report when it was first released. 

The Circumstances . Terrel Bell, Secretary of Education under Ronald Reagan 

from 1981 to 1985, organized the National Commission on Excellence in Education, 

which authored A Nation At Risk , to call attention to what he perceived as a portentous 

decline in American educational muscle power. Bell said: 

“I wanted to stage an event that would jar the people into action on behalf 
of their educational system,” Bell recalls. “. . . We needed some means of 
rallying the American people around their schools and colleges. Educators 
also needed to be shaken out of their complacency. . . . Since I could not 
realistically plan on another sputnik-type occurrence, I had to search for 
an alternative.”^ 



Rhapsodically chronicled in other analyses of the report, the impact of A Nation 
At Risk’s publication in 1983 was instantaneous and profound: 

• Within a few hours of its release, the all three of the top three national 
television networks carried the report as a lead story; 

^ Bell, Terrel H., The Thirteenth Man: A Reagan Cabinet Memoir (New York: The Free Press, 1988), p. 
115 
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• The report was featured on the front page of over 200 newspapers. 

• Bell was, by his own description, an instant celebrity. “The next day I had 
invitations to appear on the highly visible early morning news shows.” 
Although we now know this to be quite a common phenomenon, in 1983 in a 
relatively cooler media environment, this was unusual. Bell reported, 
“Requests came for me to appear the following Sunday on “Meet the Press” 

g 

and “Face the Nation” . . . .Education was on everyone’s front burner.” 

• Ten months after the report had been published it was in its fifth printing and 
over 150,000 copies had been distributed. It was the U.S. Government 
Printing Office’s fastest seller of all time. 

• The American Association of School Administrators sent copies to its entire 
membership of 18,000. 

• The Consressional Record and many daily newspapers across the country 
printed the 10,000 word report in its entirely. 

• In the first three years after publication, a “conservative calculation is that the 
text of the report reached the hands of at least four million citizens”^ 

In The Years Followins. Although it was only one analysis of education in a Year 
of Reports,'*^ A Nation At Risk’s influence shows little sign of waning. The ERIC 



^ ibid. 0. 131 



’ ibid, p. 4 




